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INFORMATION 





THE TRIANGLE CINEMA 

Aston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. 
Telephone: 021-359 3979/4192. 

Fax: 021-333 6939. 


How to find us: 

The entrance to the cinema is on Holt Street, which can be found 
in the Birmingham A-Z on page 74, square B2. 

By Car: From the city centre take Jennens Row off Masshouse 
Circus roundabout, then the first left into Woodcock Street and 
finally the second left into Holt Street. 

By Foot: From the New Street ramp, walk up Corporation Street 
and continue, via the subway at James Watt Queensway, towards 
Aston Triangle and the campus of Aston University. The cinema is 
located behind Dillons bookstore. 


TICKET PRICES 

£4.00 - Public; £3.50 - Students, Members, Stage Pass holders; £3.00 
- Senior Citizens, UB40, under 16s. All tickets £3.00 for weekday 
matinees (except Bank Holidays). Proof of status must be shown 
for concessionary rates. 

The Box Office opens 30 minutes before each performance for 
door sales. The cinema seats are not numbered. 


a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Mon-Fri, 2.30 to 6.00 p.m. Saturday; and in 
person half an hour preceding each performance: ask for the Houe 
Manager. You can also book advance tickets through The Ticket 
Shops in City Arcade and the Central Library (01-643 2514/236 
5622). Please show your credit card and proof of any concessions 
when collecting your tickets. 


FREE MAILING LIST 

To receive our brochure (mailed direct bi-monthly) simply 
telephone 021-359 4192 or complete the form on display in the 
foyer. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Membership costs £6.00 and entitles you to discounts on tickets, 
mailing of our brochure, reciprocal membership of Light House 
(Wolverhampton), Chapter (Cardiff) and Watermans (Brentford) 
and invitations to special previews. From January, members can 
purchase two concessionary tickets for each performance. 


~~ Birmingham Stage Pass holders qualify 
i +. Sr for two concessionary rate tickets at the 
AA Triangle and leading arts venues across 
y. the city. Anyone aged 14-25 years can join 
<7 ea either at the box-office or with the forms 
: on display in the foyer. In association with 
Youth & Music and British Gas. 
The Triangle Coffee Bar is open: Friday from 5.30 — 8.45 p.m., 
Saturday and Sunday from 2.30 — 8.45 p.m. 





SCHOOL PARTIES 

Teachers can book tickets at £2,00 per seat for parties of ten or 
more. If receiving multiple copies of this programme would help 
you promote modern language films to pupils, phone the House 
Manager to be put on our multiple-mailing list. 

Facilities for wheelchair users are available at the cinema and we 
give one complimentary ticket to a person helping you. Please 
telephone in advance to ensure your place and ask for the House 
Manager when you arrive. 


EAHMV 


KNOW HMV - KNOW MUSIC 


The Triangle is grateful to 
H.M.V. Stores at 38 High 
Street, 134 & 141 New Street, 
Birmingham, for providing 
music in the cinema. 





Programme compiled and edited by Peter Walsh. 
Designed, typeset and produced by NPL Limited (021) 633 4696 
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City Centre, City South East 


Your route should take you to Masshouse Circus (from 
the City) or to Masshouse Circus via Lancaster Circus 
(from the Aston Expressway or the South of the City). 
From Masshouse take Jennens Road and then the fourth 
exit on the left: Woodcock Street. Follow the curve round, 
turn left into Holt Street, and the Triangle is immediately 
visible on the left. 


Please note that Aston Street is not accessible to the 
general public, and Holt Street cannot safely be accessed 
from the Aston Expressway direct. 














SHORT CUTS 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 
BOX OFFICE 021-359 4192 


ACCESS/VISA WELCOME IN ADVANCE 
INFORMATION: 021-359 3979 
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Please see the calendar on the back cover for 
performance times. 


LES VISITEURS [15] 
March 1-10 


Director: Jean-Marie Poiré. France, 1993. 

Starring: Christian Clavier, Jean Réno, Valérie Lemercier. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 107 mins. 

A wacky time-travelling romp in the Monty Python 
vein, Jean-Marie Poiré’s Les Visiteurs has broken all 
French box office records for the last ten years, 
convulsing millions of cinemagoers. It has been 
hailed as a return to the great days of comedy 
characterised by the likes of Louis de Funes and 
Bourvil. The simple premise pitches a 12th-century 
knight and his servant (inventively sustained 
performances by Jean Reno, one of Luc Besson’s 
favourite actors from The Big Blue and Nikita, and 
Christian Clavier, who co-wrote the script) into 
present day France after supping a magic potion. 
Director Jean-Marie Poiré stirs a heady mix of 
buffoonery, action, romance and satire. There are 
shades of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza as the pair 
confront technology, plumbing, telephones and their 
disappointment about the lack of 20th-century 
progress: the castle has become an upmarket hotel 
run by the servant’s camp descendant (Clavier 
again). The marvellous Valérie Lemercier twitters to 
fine effect as a bourgeois airhead who bears a strange 





LES VISITEURS 


resemblance to the knight's betrothed. 

Poiré says that the idea for the film came when he 
discovered his scribbled four-page outline in one of 
his old school exercise books. Emerging from the 
same vaudeville tradition at the café-theatre 
Splendid as the likes of Michel Blanc and Patrice 
Leconte, the writer-director has little in common 
with the more personal and experimental auteurs of 
French cinema. Pledging himself unashamedly to 
subjects with popular appeal, he had already 
achieved considerable commercial success before Les 
Visiteurs soared to become a mega-hit. 


MALICE (15) 


March 4-9 

Director: Harold Becker. U.S.A., 1993. 

Starring: Alec Baldwin, Nicole Kidman, Bill Pullman. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 107 mins. 

Alec Baldwin is the arrogant but brilliant surgeon 
who takes up a new post in a sleepy New England 
college town and moves in with Dean Bill Pullman 
and his wife Nicole Kidman. The doctor’s arrival 
triggers a whole series of revelations, character twists 
and plot reversals which are the very subject of this 
outlandish thriller and cannot be revealed without 
spoiling the fun. Director Harold Becker, who also 
made the excellent Sea of Love, throws caution to the 
wind here as he shamelessly deploys every thriller 
device in the book and dares his audience to swallow 
the most blatantly implausible plot twists. There’s a 
serial rapist preying on female students, Kidman 
suffers gastro pains, emergency surgery is per- 
formed, and ‘serious’ issues are teasingly touched 
on. With fine performances from the three leads and 





excellent photography by Gordon Willis (the man 
responsible for the dark tones of The Godfather and 
Klute), Malice is so well crafted and diverting that one 
can forgive its trashy scenario. 


SHORT CUTS [13] 

March 11-24 

Director: Robert Altman. U.S.A., 1993. 

Starring: Andie McDowell, Bruce Davison, Matthew Modine, 
Tim Robbins, Lily Tomlin, Tom Waits. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 187 mins. 

Should proof still be required, after The Player, that 
all Robert Altman needed during the supposedly 
doldrum years of the ‘80s was a decent budget, his 
latest — an epic, supremely imaginative adaptation of 
a number of Raymond Carver short stories and joint 
winner of the Venice Film Festival Golden Lion — 
should set the record straight. With a large, imagina- 
tively chosen cast and a complex, kaleidoscopic 
narrative reminiscent of Nashville, the movie is a 
stunningly ambitious (and almost wholly successful) 
fresco depicting the lives of assorted losers and 
loners in lower-middle-class Los Angeles. Too dense 
to be described by a simple synopsis, it shifts 
effortlessly between characters, locations and moods 
ranging from the hilarious to harrowing, sym- 
pathetic to satirical. Altman’s ability to elicit the 
unexpected from actors is as important as ever in the 
excellent performances of Andie MacDowell, Chris 
Penn, Tom Waits and, best of all, Lily Tomlin, while 
his fluent camera style puts many a young pretender 


to shame. 
Geoff Andrew 





SHORT CUTS 









THE HOUSE OF 
THE SPIRITS 


THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS [15] 
March 25-April 7 


Director: Bille August. Germany/Denmark/Portugal/U.S.A., 1993. 
Starring: Jeremy Irons, Meryl Streep, Glenn Close, Winona Ryder, 
Antonio Banderas, Armin Mueller-Stahl, Vanessa Redgrave. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo SR. 138 mins. 


Following the success of his Scandinavian epics 
Pelle the Conqueror and The Best Intentions (both 
prize-winners at Cannes), Danish director Bille 
August was provided with a large budget (25 
million dollars from the German producers of The 
Neverending Story and Das Boot) and a cast of 
international stars (Jeremy Irons, Glenn Close, 
Meryl Streep, Winona Ryder, Vanessa Redgrave) to 
bring Isabel Allende’s popular South American 
historical romance to the big screen. The result is a 
lavish epic whose sense of sweeping history and 
swelling emotions have led to comparisons with 
the likes of Gone with the Wind, The Leopard and 
Doctor Zhivago. Like the 1985 best seller, the film 
traces the fortunes of a wealthy family in an 
unnamed South American country through this 
century’s social upheaval. The story culminates in a 
military take-over. “I have the feeling my life has 
been reinvented, re-created,” says Allende, a 
relative of Salvador Allende, the Chilean President 
who was assassinated during a coup in 1973. 


The film charts 45 eventful years in the lives of the 
Trueba family in a South American country very 
much like Chile. At the outset in 1926, Esteban 
Trueba (Jeremy Irons) is a struggling young man 
who promises to become worthy of the beautiful, 
aristocratic Rosa, whose parents (Armin Mueller- 
Stahl, Vanessa Redgrave) support the match. But by 
the time Esteban strikes gold, Rosa mysteriously 
dies, an event foreseen by her little sister Clara, who 
is so amazingly clairvoyant that the townspeople line 
up to hear her insights. But Rosa’s death proves so 
traumatic that Clara turns mute for years, during 


which time Esteban 
becomes the most 
ff powerful rancher in 
the area. It is only 
when he returns 20 
years later that Clara 
(Mery] Streep) again 
opens her mouth, 
and the two marry. 

But private bliss is 
not to be theirs, as 
living with them at 
the remote hacienda 
is Esteban’s spinster 
sister Ferula (Glenn 
Close), a severe 
woman who always 
dresses in black and 
takes feverish in- 
terest in spying on 
the couple in the 
sack. As time goes 
on, they have a 
daughter, Blanca, 
while Esteban shuts 
the door on a 
peasant woman he 
raped years before who presents him with a kid she 
maintains is his son. Jump ahead to 1963, and the 
lovely 17-year-old Blanca (Winona Ryder) is in love 
with handsome Pedro (Antonio Banderas), the 
rebellious son of her father’s chief ranch hand. 
Having encrusted into an intolerant tyrant, Esteban 
goes after Pedro with a whip, then a gun, banishes 
his sister from the ranch when he catches her 
innocently in bed with his wife, and tries to force 
Blanea to marry an effete European aristocrat. By 
1971, the seriously reactionary Esteban is a senior 
member of the conservative government, which is 
threatened by a leftist movement in which one of the 
chief agitators is the firebrand Pedro. . . . 

In its dramatic, if abrupt, progressions, the story 
as presented here is of a man who systematically and 
tragically pushes away his loved ones. Through his 
proud, rigid attitudes and abusive behaviour, 
Esteban manages to profoundly estrange his wife, 
sister and daughter, as well as his illegitimate son, 
his workers and the voters of his country. His 
attempts to mend his ways at the end make for some 
reasonably moving final moments, although the soap 
opera trappings nearly smother any real insights into 
a highly contradictory man... . 

Performances by the terrific cast are variable. 
Playing a largely loathsome character who salvages 
some redemption by the end, Irons adopts a vaguely 
swarthy look and does as well as he can while 
putting both the other characters and the audience at 
a distance. 

Sporting radiant red hair, Streep is a bit mature for 
her role as a virginal bride at first, but increasingly 
convinces as a woman possessed by spirits. Best of 
all is Close as the repressed but utterly devoted 
Ferula; her confession to a priest of what she saw in 
the bedroom is a highlight. Ryder is fetching and fine 
as the spirited romantic but, like the rest, has no 
subtext to play with. 





Todd McCarthy/Variety 


KING OF THE HILL [12] 

April 1-6 

Director: Steven Soderbergh. U.S.A., 1993. 

Starring: Jesse Bradford, Jeroen Krabbé, Lisa Eichhorn, 

Karen Allen. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 109 mins. 

After the stellar success of sex, lies, and videotape and 
the strife of Kafka, Steven Soderbergh returns with an 
affecting, confident period drama based on A. E. 
Hotchner’s memoir of his childhood. King of the Hill 
focuses on the eventful yet increasingly desperate 
experiences of Aaron, a young boy who, more or less 
abandoned by his parents, lives alone in a run-down 
hotel in 1930s St. Louis. Isolated, penniless, but 
fiercely proud, Aaron (played with impressive 
maturity by unknown Jesse Bradford) survives by 
wit and willpower, hiding his loneliness and poverty 
by bluff and bravado from posh school friends, 
teachers, vicious cops and unfeeling hotel staff. 
Nevertheless, whilst not flinching from the harsh 
realities of the 1930s Depression, King of the Hill is 
also a funny and handsomely mounted rites-of- 
passage tale that features excellent character playing 
from Jeroen Krabbé (as the boy’s salesman father) 
and Spalding Gray (a dissolute “gentleman” living in 
an adjacent hotel room). 


Adrian Wootton 
Stephen Soderbergh’s sex, lies and videotape is showing 
on late night and matinee performances. We hope to 
include Kafka in our next programme. 





KING OF THE HILL 


THE CONFORMIST 





THE CONFORMIST 

(II conformista) [18] 

April 8-13 

Director: Bernardo Bertolucci. Italy/France/Germany, 1970. 
Starring: Jean-Louis Trintignant, Stefania Sandrelli, 

Dominique Sanda. 

Colour. Subtitles. 113 mins. 

One of Bernardo Bertolucci’s finest films, The 
Conformist is revived in an excellent new print which 
has the added bonus of containing a key sequence 
that was missing from the version first released here 
in the early ‘70s. It’s based on the Alberto Moravia 
novel about a man who is destroyed by his obsession 
with conforming to the norms of a spiritually 
bankrupt society. Bertolucci invigorates this material 
by overlaying it with his political and psychological 
concerns. But you don’t have to buy the director’s 
readings of Marx and Freud to appreciate the film’s 
dazzling visual style, intricate flashback structure 
and wholly cinematic recreation of Rome and Paris 
in the 1930s. 

The central protagonist, Marcello Clerici (Jean- 
Louis Trintignant), is so determined to escape his 
personal demons and prove his ‘normality’ (he 
thinks he killed a homosexual who tried to seduce 
him when he was a boy) that he decides to marry 
Giulia (Stefania Sandrelli), an “ordinary middle class 
girl”, and volunteers to become a spy for the Italian 
Fascists. His honeymoon is arranged to coincide with 
an assignment to assassinate his old classics 
professor, Quadri, an anti-fascist who lives in exile in 
Paris with his beautiful wife Anna (Dominique 
Sandra). Clerici falls in love with the flirtatious Anna, 
who in turn tries to seduce Giulia. A confused and 
pitiful Clerici fails to act when the killers move in, 
and still clings to his absurd notions of ‘normality’ 
even as his countrymen are celebrating the fall of 
Mussolini and the defeat of fascism. 

No outline of the plot could begin to do justice to 
Bertolucci’s complex and exciting film, which 
transcends psychological clichés about repressed 
homosexuality by placing its protagonist's distorted 





perceptions in a much wider context. Crucially, 
Bertolucci’s extraordinary images both mirror and 
mock Clerici’s view of the world, while the constant 
moves back and forth in time have the effect of 
disrupting the narrative and disorientating the 
viewer. In addition, as one critic noted, the film also 
“incorporates elements of expressionism and 
surrealism in a brilliant schema that’s both cold and 
perversely sensual”. The dynamic and richly 
expressive use of colour, decor, framing and camera 
movement in The Conformist established Bertolucci as 
a truly great filmmaker and exerted considerable 
influence on directors like Francis Coppola and 
Martin Scorsese. Sadly, this "70s masterpiece makes 
Bertolucci’s later epics (The Last Emperor, The Little 


Buddha) look lik tt tacles. 
1 ) look like pretty empty spectac ae 


BODY SNATCHERS [13] 

April 8-10 

Director: Abel Ferrara. U.S.A., 1993. 

Starring: Gabrielle Anwar, Terry Kinney, Billy Wirth. 

Colour. Arriscope. Dolby stereo. 87 mins. 

Rescued from a dreaded video-only release by the 
British Film Institute, Abel Ferrara’s intriguing 
remake of the classic paranoid science fiction tale is 
seen to best advantage on the big screen, not least 
because it’s the director’s biggest budget film to 
date and his first foray into the wide spaces of the 
‘Scope format. 





BODY SNATCHERS 


Unjustly vilified by mainstream critics who 
compared it unfavourably to both Don Siegel’s 1956 
original and Philip Kaufman’s 1978 remake, Abel 
(Bad Lieutenant) Ferrara’s update is ripe for re- 
appraisal by genre aficionados. By linking the alien 
invasion to a military base, to which Environmental 
Protection Agency scientist Steve Malone (Terry 
Kinney) has moved with his new wife Carol (Meg 
Tilley), teenage daughter Marti (Gabrielle Anwar) 
and young son, the ecologically-influenced script 
emphasises the army’s institutional collusion, adding 
an extra dimension to the paranoia. The nihilistic 
ending also implies that the destructive primal 
response of the threatened humans are scarcely 
better than the homogenising soullessnes of the pod 
people. The large-scale action scenes are impres- 
sively staged, Bojan Bazelli’s cinematography is 
outstanding, and when Meg Tilley’s valium-calm 
stepmother says “Where you gonna go? Where you 
gonna hide?” the intellectual and physical dread are 


tangible. Nigel Floyd 


STRANGER THAN PARADISE [15] 
April 11-14 

Director: Jim Jarmusch. U.S.A., 1984. 

Starring: John Lurie, Eszter Balint, Richard Edson. 

Black and white. 90 mins. 

Jim Jarmusch’s seminal ‘80s road movie is re- 
released in a new print and accompanied by his 
award-winning new short, Coffee and Cigarettes. 











STRANGER THAN PARADISE 








Austere, asexual and very, very American, 1984’s 
Stranger Than Paradise was the movie which defined 
the sensibility of a whole generation of movie brats 
and wannabe hipsters. Willie (John Lurie) and Eddie 
(Edson) are East Village slackers who spend their 
time cultivating an image of bohemian boredom 
relieved only by their appropriation of a range of 
pleasures and pastimes (poker, the race track, TV 
dinners) which were once the exclusive preserve of 
an earlier generation of blue-collar workers. When 
Willie’s 16-year-old Hungarian immigrant cousin 
(Eszter Balint) arrives in New York en route to an 
aunt in Ohio, the two hipsters are forced to take a 
look at themselves and the three finally hit the road 
in a parodic quest for roots and origins. Ten years on, 
it’s possible to look back and see Jarmusch’s first 
feature as the period piece it always wanted to be. 
Jarmusch’s ten-minute short, Coffee and Cigarettes 
(Somewhere in California), suggests that Jarmusch has 
always maintained a sceptical distance from his 
hipster creations. Structured around a casual 
encounter between Iggy Pop and Tom Waits in a bar, 
it is typically attentive to male codes of hip one- 
upmanship but exposes the insecurities which 
motivate them in comic jolts of bathos and absurdity. 
The coffee and cigarettes which the two guys 
consume may be a distinctive sign of the ‘50s for 
them, but for Jarmusch they are the artful sign of a 


basic human need. 
Steve Beard/Empire 
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THE MUSIC OF CHANCE 115) 

April 15-20 

Director: Philip Haas. U.S.A., 1993. 

Starring: James Spader, Mandy Patinkin, Charles Durning, 

Joel Grey. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 100 mins. ~ 

A drifter (Mandy Patinkin) and a gambler (James 
Spader, unrecognisable) pit their wits against two 
eccentric millionaires in a high stakes poker game. 
After initial success, Spader’s luck runs out and he 
and Patinkin are forced to agree to work off their 
debt by reconstructing a medieval stone wall, a 
bizarre undertaking involving the hauling of 60- 
pound stones in a toy wagon and estimated to take 
50 days. Intrigue involving delays, hidden agendas, 
escape attempts and possible murder envelop the 
drudgery and command involvement. 

Based on Paul Auster’s cult novel, this first feature 
by former documentary film-maker Philip Haas 
translates Kafka’s qualities of dread, enigma and 
entrapment into a thoroughly American milieu. With 
a cool and leisurely style, the film evokes subtle 
currents of unease before the trap springs shut on the 
hapless duo. Elegant, humorous and unsettling, with 
superb performances from Spader and Patinkin 
(revelations both), this is one of the most surprising 
and original American films in years. Highly 
recommended. 


TOM & VIV [15] 

April 15-27 

Director: Brian Gilbert. U.K., 1994. 

Starring: Willem Dafoe, Miranda Richardson, Rosemary Harris. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 

Intelligently adapted from the stage play by Michael 
Hastings, Tom & Viv is the story of the great poet T. 





S. Eliot and his troubled yet passionate relationship 
with his first wife, Vivienne. After a brief courtship, 
the couple married in haste in 1914. Despite an 
intense and enduring love for each other, their 
mismatched union ended in tragedy. Vivienne 
suffered from a hormonal imbalance, and the drugs 
wrongly prescribed by doctors often led to erratic 
and eccentric behaviour. As Eliot’s career soared and 
he began to be perceived as the greatest poet of the 
20th. century, Vivienne’s behaviour became 
increasingly difficult for him and her family to 
handle, and in a terrible act of convenience she was 
committed to an asylum. 

Like the play, Brian Gilbert's film subscribes to the 
notion that, contrary to Eliot’s own pronouncements, 
his best work came out of the most difficult years of 
his marriage to Viv. 

“The film definitely makes a judgement that Viv’s 
incarceration was unjust and shouldn’t have 
happened in that way”, says Gilbert, “but that’s a 
simple judgement. The complex judge-ment on the 
nature of their marriage and the respon-sibility 
involved, I think the film balances very evenly. It’s 
an amazing love story, an extraordinary marriage 
based on profound misunderstandings. Viv was 
rebellious, defiant, and behaved outrageously. Eliot 
was restrained, rather repressed in his social 
behaviour, observant and passive. Yet she forced him 
to confront things in himself. I think they were very 
much in love, and that Eliot remained incre-dibly 
guilty and conscious of what he had done. The 
nature of that guilt is very illuminating to his work.” 

Solid performances by the excellent Willem Dafoe 
and Miranda Richardson are at the centre of this 
handsomely mounted film, which also benefits 
enormously from Martin Fuhrer’s evocative wide- 
screen photography and the editing skills of veteran 
Tony Lawson. 





THE MUSIC OF CHANCE 


TOM & VIV 





THE AGE OF INNOCENCE [u] 

April 22-30 

Director: Martin Scorsese. U.S.A., 1993. 

Starring: Daniel Day-Lewis, Michelle Pfeiffer, Winona Ryder. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 138 mins. 

With his first costume drama proper, Martin Scor- 
sese has not only made his finest film for a decade 
but virtually revitalised a notoriously staid genre. 
Taken from Edith Wharton’s classic novel, the story 
itself is par for the course; tales of romantic passion 
stifled by social convention aren’t rare in this kind of 
movie. But it’s how Scorsese and his team treat the 
material that makes The Age of Innocence so fresh, 
intelligent and exhilarating. 

Set in 1870s New York, the film centres on the 
dilemma faced by young lawyer Newland Archer 
(Daniel Day- -Lewis) when his widely approved plans 
to wed pretty, shallow, impeccably connected May 
Welland (Winona Ryder) are upset by the deeper, 
more troubling love he comes to feel for May’s 
exotic, unconventional older cousin, the Countess 
Ellen Olenska (Michelle Pfeiffer), just returned from 
an unhappy, scandalously terminated marriage in 
Europe. At first, Newland’s battle is with his sense of 
duty; soon, however, he finds himself fighting not 
only his own desire for propriety but the descreet, 
Machiavellian intrigues of family, friends and just 
about anyone who’s anyone in upper-crust New 
York. 

What distinguishes Scorsese’s literary adaptation 
is not so much the excellence of the performances as 
the way he deploys all the tools at his command to 
bring his characters and their world vividly and 
recognisably to life. Never once does the film seem 
just another picture-postcard illustration of 
Wharton’s story; right from the opening, with the 
camera swooping around stage, stalls and boxes at a 
performance of Gounod’s opera Faust (this is, after 
all, a film about someone who in many respects sells 
his soul), it’s clear from the sheer speed of the cutting 
and the sumptuous detail of the setting that Scorsese, 
cameraman Michael Ballhaus, editor Thelma 
Schoonmaker and designer Dante Ferretti are out to 
draw us right into the heart of Archer’s perceptions 


of the world. 
Geoff Andrew/Time Out 


BELLE EPOQUE 15] 

April 29-30 

Director: Fernando Trueba. Spain, 1992. 

Starring: Jorge Sanz, Penélope Cruz, Miriam Diaz- 
Aroca. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 108 mins. 

A delightful romantic comedy about the 
adventures of Fernando (Jorge Sanz), a 
young army deserter in 1930s Spain who, 
because of his cooking skills, is given 
refuge by an eccentric artist on a 
rambling country estate. The arrival of 
the artist’s quartet of beautiful daughters 
for a summer holiday inevitably leads 
the lusty Fernando to indefinitely extend 
his stay and thus ensure a succession of 
enjoyably complicated romantic 
encounters. Casting an unusual and 
surprisingly sunny light onto Spain in 
the years before the civil war, Belle 
Epoque is a lush, sensuous, gorgeously photographed 
film with a nice line in gentle farce as Fernando is 
chaotically bounced from one daughter to the other. 
Directed by Frenando Trueba, whose previous work 
includes the psychological thriller Mad Monkey, the 
film is also enhanced by relaxed ensemble acting 
from its cast and particularly the sensitive 
performance of Penélope Cruz (last seen in Jamon, 


Jamon) as the youngest daughter. 
Adrian Wootton 





THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 


D esigns of the E imes 


THIRTY YEARS 


hab ita OF BRITISH ART 


DIRECTION 

This short season of notable films mostly by British 
directors is sponsored by Habitat UK to celebrate its 
thirtieth anniversary this year. Reflecting Habitat’s own 
role as an influential domestic trend-setter, these seven 
films from the 1960s, ’70s and ‘80s illustrate the 
important contribution production design and art 
direction (with a particular emphasis on interiors) have 
made to the British film industry. At the same time, 
these varied productions, each with a different art 
director, also demonstrate some of the stylistic shifts in 
set designm — and the broader culture — during that same 
period. Thanks to the National Film Theatre for 
originating the season and the British Film Institute for 
organising the tour and making available new 35mm 
prints of the films. 


Rooted in the predominantly realist theatrical tradition 
(or in the case of figures such as Ken Adam and John Box 
in architecture), British production design has long been 
admired for its distinctive stylistic virtues — solidity, 
attention to detail, architectural fidelity and a highly 
developed sense of time and place. In this season, 
perhaps Dr. Zhivago and The French Lieutenant’s Woman 
come closest to mining that tradition. 

This dominant strand of production design has seen 
its most concentrated expression in recent years within 
television, particularly in the prolific series of literary 
and ‘period’ dramas by the BBC. But production values 
based on ‘authenticity’ of set and costume seem to have 
become the almost obsessive raison d’étre of many film 
and drama series, at the expense of more challenging, 
contemporary interpretation. 

But as several of these films show, the best production 
design doesn’t have to follow the realistic route — and 
can do far more than establishing a film’s historic 
credentials. Witness Ken Adam’s cavernous War Room 
for Kubrick’s nuclear comedy Dr. Strangelove, with its 
almost expressionistic feel; or the steadily disintegrating 
Georgian interior by Richard Macdonald for The Servant, 
which becomes vividly emblematic of the characters’ 
shifting power relations; or John Clark’s playfully 
parodic 1950s and ‘60s interiors for Tommy, which 
perfectly comple-ment Ken Russell’s cartoonised, grand 


guignol directorial style. 
3 ty Carl Gardner 


DR. STRANGELOVE 


or How I Learned to Stop Worrying and Love the 
Bomb [PG] 


March 31 (6.00 p.m.) 


Director: Stanley Kubrick. U.K., 1963. Art direction: Ken Adam. 
Starring: Peter Sellers, George C. Scott, Sterling Hayden. 

Black and white. 94 mins. 

Masterly Cold War comedy with Peter Sellers at his 
best in a trio of inspired roles. Kubrick explores two 
of his persistent themes — the overlap of sanity/ 
insanity and technology escaping from human 
control — assisted by Ken Adam's bleakly mono- 


chromatic sets, in particular the cavernous War 
Room with its ‘Big Board’ map of the global battle- 
ground. Terrifying and sharply satiric, nuclear holo- 
caust has never been so funny. 


THE SERVANT 118] 


April 7 (6.15 p.m.) 

Director: Joseph Losey. U.K., 1963. 

Art direction: Richard Macdonald. 

Starring: Dirk Bogarde, James Fox, Wendy Craig. 

Black and white. 115 mins. 

One of the first collaborations between Joseph Losey 
and Harold Pinter, The Servant skilfully unravels the 
cross-currents of power, corruption and identity 
played out between James Fox’s upper-class Tony 
and his sinister, manipulative servant (Dirk 
Bogarde). Losey’s psychological drama is counter- 
pointed by Richard Macdonald’s sombre Georgian 
terrace interior, whose descent into sordid disorder 
becomes a metaphor for the disturbing role-shifts 
between the protagonists. 


DOCTOR ZHIVAGO (rc) 


April 9-10 (3.00 p.m.) 

Director: David Lean. U.S.A., 1965. Art direction: John Box. 
Starring: Omar Sharif, Julie Christie, Rod Steiger. 

Colour. Panavision. 193 mins. 

Boris Pasternak’s sprawling epic novel of war and 
revolution is a tall order for any film adaptation. 
David Lean struggles gainfully but prosaically with 
the task, savagely de-politicising the narrative and 
homing in on the attenuated love story between Yuri 
(Omar Sharif) and Julie Christie as Laura. Visually 





DR ZHIVAGO 


THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH 








the film is rescued by the wide-screen Russian winter 
landscapes and a series of lavish sets by John Box, 
which serve to evoke Russia’s changing political and 
social conditions. 


TOMMY [15] 


April 14 (3.00 & 7.00 p.m.) 

Director: Ken Russell. U.K., 1975. Art direction: John Clark. 
Starring: Roger Daltrey, Anne-Margret, Oliver Reed. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 128 mins. 

The Who’s celebrated ‘rock opera’ turned into a 
larger than life parodic vision of the 1950s and ‘60s 
by Ken Russell. Given the centrality of the sound- 
track and the vivid camera performances, the 
exuberant four de force sets by John Clark are made to 
carry much of the film’s effect. Particularly 
impressive are Tina Tuner’s ‘acid queen’ bordello 
and the ‘pinball wizard’ sequence. Uneven, but full 
of energy and ideas, Ken Russell’s over-the-top 
direction never had a better vehicle. 


THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH [18] 
April 15-17 

Director: Nicolas Roeg. U.K., 1976. Art direction: Brian Eatwell. 
Starring: David Bowie, Rip Torn, Candy Clark. 

Colour, Panavision, 140 mins. 

One of Nicolas Roeg’s most elliptical, not to say 
intractable, films in which he takes his cross-cutting 
kaleidoscopic style to its furthest limits. A simple 
story by Walter Tevis about a disorientated alien 
visitor (played by David Bowie at his most 
inscrutable) trying to get back to his own planet, is 
transformed into a dense extravaganza — part road 
movie, part corporate thriller, part sci-fi fantasy. 
Eatwell’s sets, contrasting anonymous hotel rooms 
with bleached extraterrestrial vistas, amplify Roeg’s 
idiosyncratic mélange. 


THE FRENCH LIEUTENANT’S 
WOMAN 15) 


April 21 (2.00 & 6.45 p.m.) 


Director: Karel Reisz. U.K., 1981. Art direction: Assheton Gorton. 
Starring: Meryl Streep, Jeremy Irons, Hilton McRae. 
Colour, 123 mins. 


CARAVAGGIO 


THE FRENCH LIEUTENANT’S WOMAN 





Adapted by Harold Pinter from John Fowles’s 
feminist-influenced novel, Karel Reisz’s film reduces 
the multi-layered text to the parallel stories of the 
enigmatic 19th. century heroine (Meryl Streep) and 
her lover (Jeremy Irons) — and the two actors playing 
them in a contemporary film version. This not 
entirely successful conceit allows art director Gorton 
to make rich play with contrasting moods of interior 
— dark, sombre, cluttered Victorian versus bright 
‘enlightened’ modernity — and to merge them 
skilfully where the plots overlap. 


CARAVAGGIO [18] 


April 28 (3.00 & 7.00 p.m.) 


Director: Derek Jarman. U.K., 1986. 

Art direction: Christopher Hobbs. 

Starring: Nigel Terry, Sean Bean, Tilda Swinton. 

Colour. 93 mins. 

Derek Jarman’s treatment of the homosexual 17th. 
century painter Caravaggio is typically iconoclastic. 
Adopting the most extreme ‘art is life’ stance, Jarman 
conflates the painter’s murderous gay affair with his 
model Ranuccio with the content of his greatest 
works. Shot entirely indoors, and mixing period sets 
and anachronistic modern details, Christopher 
Hobbs composes several stunning tableaux vivants 
which artfully mimic the colours, textures and 
material of the paintings. 





THE WILD ONE 


>. 
B ikers 


To complement the exhibition BikeArt, currently on 
display in Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery’s Gas 
Hall, the Triangle and Mac cinemas will be screening a 
short season of biker movies during March. The 
selection isn’t intended to be comprehensive, but it 
should suggest something of the range of material 
produced within this fascinating sub-genre. 

Most bikers would no doubt argue that the movies 
haven't treated them very kindly, but then the same 
could be said of mainstream cinema’s representations 
of most sub-cultures. The BikeArt exhibition seems 
determined to counter the stereotyped images of bikers 
as portrayed in movies and commercials. Here the 
focus is on the craft of customising machines and the 
whole panoply of artefacts that are part of the biker 
philosophy and lifestyle. One of the organisers of the 
exhibition is so keen to correct our misconceptions that 
he tells us that not only do bikers “believe the world 
should be a better place” but also says “it may surprise 
you to know that every year the notorious Hells Angels 
Motorcycle Club appears in the Top Ten list of 
contributors to the NSPCC.” 

On the whole, the movies present a negative image 
of bikers (an approach that’s at its most effective in 
Roger Corman’s The Wild Angels), but this short season 
also includes some exceptions (see the Australian 
feminist film Shame) as well as its share of classics and 
oddities. 


THE WILD ONE (Pc) 


March 3 

Director: Laslo Benedek. U.S.A., 1953. 

Starring: Marlon Brando, Mary Murphy, Lee Marvin. 

Black and white. 79 mins. 

The image of Marlon Brando as leader of the Black 
Rebels created shock waves in the ‘50s, and The Wild 
One was effectively banned in this country until 
1968. It’s difficult to understand the panic today, 
since Brando and his pack seem very tame by 
comparison with the bikers they spawned (even that 
great villain Lee Marvin is more amusing than 
threatening in The Wild One). It is in fact a well- 
intentioned, liberal movie trading in clichés about 
troublesome, misunderstood young guys who can, of 
course, be redeemed by a caring society and the love 
of a good woman. Understandably, the film’s real 
audience was more interested in Brando’s brooding, 
leather-clad Johnny and his handling of bits like his 
famous response to the girl in the drugstore who 
asks what he’s rebelling against: a pause, a quirk of 
the eyebrow, a drawled “Whaddya got?” 


THE WILD ANGELS [18] 


March 3 

Director Roger Corman. U.S.A., 1966. 

Starring: Peter Fonda, Nancy Sinatra, Bruce Dern. 

Colour. Scope. 93 mins. 

Despite the controversial success of The Wild One, 
mainstream Hollywood never showed much interest 
in bikers. It was left to small independent companies 
such as American International to develop the biker 
movie and cash in on the appetites of a growing 
youth audience. A whole series of such films, 





dubbed “exploitation” pictures in the trade, were 
produced in the ‘60s. Perhaps the finest of these 
anarchic movies was Roger Corman’s The Wild 
Angels, which starred Peter Fonda and was clearly an 
influence on Easy Rider. 

“First shot: a kid on a trike pedals furiously away 
from his mother, to be stopped abruptly by a 
chopper’s front wheel. Final shot: Peter Fonda 
shovels dirt over fellow-Angel Bruce Dern’s grave, as 
police sirens wail closer. Moral: none. Roger 
Corman’s notorious classic remains perhaps the most 
explicitly nihilistic movie ever made, and is revealed 
in retrospect to be less a rebellious youth picture 
than the extremist culmination of his horror movie 
cycle. Organised around Dern’s death and protracted 
funeral rites, the film focuses a dispassionate 
scrutiny on the limits of inarticulate anarchy, with 
the Hells Angels characterised with suitably satanic 
literalness as they ‘fall’ in the no-choice gulf between 
the cross and the swastika. Paradise Lost, indeed, as 
non serviam leads inexorably, and very sourly, to 


an 


‘nothing to say’ .. . ‘nowhere to go’. 
Paul Taylor/Time Out 





THE WILD ANGELS 


THE LEATHER BOYS 15) 


March 10 

Director: Sidney J. Furie. U.K., 1964. 

Starring: Rita Tushingham, Colin Campbell, Dudley Sutton. 
Black and white. Scope. 108 mins. 

This neglected British movie of the 60s casts a 
sympathetic eye on the confusions of a young couple 
who discover soon after their marriage that they 
have little in common. Dot (Rita Tushingham) is 
more interested in hairstyles than housework, while 
her young husband Reggie (Colin Campbell) seeks 
escape from domestic hell by roaring around the 
country on his motorcycle. A close camaraderie 
develops between Reggie and fellow biker Pete 
(Dudley Sutton), but a plan to sail to New York is 
abandoned when Reggie discovers that his friend is a 
homosexual. 

The gay theme is handled very clumsily by 
today’s standards, but this remains an intriguing 
period piece. The film’s treatment of its working- 
class characters is warmly realistic, while the 
depiction of their limited options and dour 
environment is pessimistic in the extreme. Director 
Sidney J. Furie has a sharp eye for sleazy detail, and 
he uses the black and white CinemaScope format to 
telling visual effect. 


SHAME [15] 


March 17 

Director: Steve Jodrell. Australia, 1987. 

Starring: Deborra-Lee Furness, Tony Barry, Simone Buchanan. 
Colour. 94 mins. 

A female biker (Deborra-Lee Furness) stops off in a 
small Australian town when her machine breaks 
down. She soon discovers that the garage mechanic’s 
daughter has been gang-raped by a group of local 
lads, and is trapped in a ‘she asked for it’ conspiracy 
of silence. The biker also happens to be a lawyer and 
finds herself taking on the victim’s cause by 
confronting the local sheriff and the majority of the 
town’s menfolk. 

An intelligent feminist movie about chauvinistic 
attitudes and their terrible consequences, Shame must 
be unique in its successful use of the motorcycle as a 
positive symbol of female emancipation. The 
excellent Furness carries the movie as the confident, 
self-reliant biker, and her gradual coaxing of the rape 
victim into re-establishing her sense of confidence 
and respect is a joy to behold. The final bloody 
confrontation may seem a bit OTT, but on the whole 
this little gem has a far more interesting approach to 
its subject than the sensationalism and manipulation 
of a film like The Accused. 


| BOUGHT A VAMPIRE 
MOTORCYCLE [18] 


March 24 

Director: Dirk Campbell. U.K., 1989. 

Starring: Neil Morrissey, Amanda Noar, Michael Elphick. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 105 mins. 

Falling somewhere between The Evil Dead and Carry 
On Screaming, this refreshingly effective horror spoof 
throws caution to the wind and entrails to the floor 


when hirsute biker Noddy (Neil Morrissey) buys a 
Norton which turns out to be a spawn of Hades. 
Garage bound by day, at night the satanic cycle fuels 
up on the blood of Hells Angels, traffic wardens and 
streetwalkers. When Noddy turns to a priest for 
assistance, he is met first with scepticism, then with 
steely resolve as the eccentric cleric (Anthony 
Daniels, neatly twitchy) tools up for an exorcism, 
God on his side and sacred Ninja weaponry in 
reserve. Filmed on a minute budget around 
Birmingham’s back streets, Dirk Campbell’s debut 
maintains a base level of quick-witted humour while 
ladling on grungy gore, courtesy of the Image 
Animation team. The uniformly respectable perfor- 
mances are rather over-shadowed by Michael 
Elphick’s deadpan Inspector Cleaver (all sour-faced 
garlic-breathiness). Schoolboy toilet humour with 


teeth. 
Mark Kermode/Time Out 


RUMBLE FISH [18] 


March 24 

Director: Francis Coppola. U.S.A., 1983. 

Starring: Matt Dillon, Mickey Rourke, Diane Lane, 

Dennis Hopper. 

Black and white/Colour. Dolby stereo. 94 mins. 
Disillusionment with the gangs and the burdens of 
hero-worship are at the heart of Francis Coppola’s 
Rumble Fish, a hugely ambitious, not to say 
pretentious, adaptation of one of S. E. Hinton’s youth 
novels. Mickey Rourke stars as the Motorcycle Boy, a 
“living legend” who belongs to a former age of 
existential outsiders (Coppola, only half jokingly, 
described his movie as “Camus for kids”). He is 
idolised by his younger brother (Matt Dillon), who’s 
not smart enough to perceive the reality behind the 
myth of the ‘rumbles’ (gang fights). Pointedly, 
former easy rider and rebel without a cause Dennis 
Hopper appears as the boys’ washed-up, drink- 
sodden father. Technically the film is a tour de force, 
with Coppola making very creative use of some 
astonishing lighting and sound effects to capture his 
protagonists’ heightened and distorted perceptions 
of the world. 





RUMBLE FISH 


I ate NY icnts eM atinees 


THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW [15] 
March 4-5 
Director: Jim Sharman. U.K., 1975. 


Starring: Richard O’Brien, Tim Curry, Susan Sarandon. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 101 mins. 


The chief delight of this Rocky Horror Show lies in its casting: 
Tim Curry’s definitive portrayal of Frank N. Furter, leader of 
a group of transvestite aliens; Susan Sarandon and Barry 
Bostwick as the amazingly clean-cut American teenagers; 
and Charles Gray as the criminologist. We hope to show a 
good print, so it shouldn’t matter if you don’t know all the 
lines by heart. 


RESERVOIR DOGS [18] 
March 11-12 
Director: Quietin Tarantino. U.S.A., 1992. 


Starring: Harvey Keitel, Tim Roth, Michael Madsen. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 100 mins. 


Quentin Tarantino’s dazzling début feature is a violent, 
disturbing and skilfully wrought tale about a heist which 
goes badly wrong. Like its 50s model, Stanley Kubrick’s The 
Killing, Reservoir Dogs focuses more on the aftermath of the 
failed robbery than on its planning and execution. The 
brilliant script treads a fine line between tough authenticity 
and self-conscious stylisation, while the formidable ensemble 
cast pull out all the emotional stops. 


GROUNDHOG DAY [PcG] 
March 18-20 


Director: Harold Ramis. U.S.A., 1993. 
Starring: Bill Murray, Andie MacDowell, Chris Elliott. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 101 mins. 


How would it feel to wake up the same day every day? That’s 
the dilemma facing misanthropic TV weatherman Phil 
Connors (Bill Murray) when he visits Punxsutawney, 
Pennsylvania to report on its annual Groundhog Day 
celebrations; it’s also the premise for one of the funniest, 
most intellectually stimulating comedies to emerge from 
Hollywood in years. The script covers every nuance of 
Connors’ nightmarish predicament; he can endlessly refine 
his chat-up lines, become an expert in anything, but whatever 
he does, he'll still wake on the dot of six to the ever more 
aggravating sound of Sonny and Cher. Harold Ramis directs 
with an admirably light touch, revelling in absurd 
repetitions, surprising us with narrative ellipses, and 
allowing Murray ample space to indulge his special mix of 
sarcasm and smarm. But this is first and foremost a comedy 
of ideas, on which score it never falters 


TRUE ROMANCE [18] 

March 25-27 

Director: Tony Scott. U.S.A., 1993. 

Starring: Christian Slater, Patricia Arquette, Dennis Hopper. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 119 mins. 


Written by the creator of Reservoir Dogs, Quentin Tarantino, 
True Romance is a hip, hard-edged story of modern love — a 
fast paced tale of romance surviving in a violent world. Shy, 
lonely comic book boffin Clarence Worley (Christian Slater) 
meets dream girl Alabama (Patricia Arquette) during a triple 
bill of old kung fu movies at a local cinema. After a 
whirlwind courtship, violence erupts and the couple find 
themselves on the run from both police and gangsters. 
Tarantino’s hip, stylised dialogue, outbursts of visceral 
violence and numerous cinematic references (from Badlands 
to Something Wild) receives flashy direction from Tony (Top 
Gun) Scott, who also brings to the film an appropriate air of 
craziness mixed with fun. 


THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW 


TRUE ROMANCE 








LAST TANGO IN PARIS 





SEX, LIES AND VIDEOTAPE [18] 
April 1-3 
Director: Steven Soderbergh. U.S.A., 1989. 


Starring: James Spader, Andie MacDowell, Peter Gallagher. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 100 mins. 





A sexy title and the main prize from the Cannes Film Festival 
combined to make Steven Soderbergh’s impressive debut one 
of the most successful of independent American movies. It’s 
a witty and perceptive exploration of the deceptions and 
confusions surrounding sexual relationships in the video age, 
though what it has to say about the effects of video have been 
grossly over-hyped. Soderbergh seems more interested in the 
psychology of personal relationships, and the videotapes act 
as a catalyst in the film, causing each of the four main 
characters to confront their hidden feelings and desires. Lies 
and self-deception characterise the lives of the protagonists. 
Yuppie lawyer John (Peter Gallagher) is having an affair with 
his wife’s sister, Cynthia (Laura San Giacomo). Ann (Andie 
MacDowell) is the frustrated wife who is slow to realise that 
her real problem is an inadequate marriage. Graham is the 
outsider who claims to be impotent and derives sexual 
satisfaction from watching the intimate confessions of female 
friends he has recorded with his video. Wonderfully funny in 
its cool observations on the tensions generated by human 
contact, performed to perfection and beautifully shot and 
edited, sex, lies and videotape fully deserves its success. As the 
excellent but very different King of the Hill proves, 
Soderbergh is neither a trendy opportunist nor a one-shot 
wonder. 


BODY SNATCHERS [18] 
April 8-10 
See under Main Films for notes. 


THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH [1s] 
April 15-17 
See under ‘Designs of the Times’ for notes. 


LAST TANGO IN PARIS [18] 
April 22-24 
Director: Bernardo Bertolucci. Italy/France, 1972. 


Starring: Marlon Brando, Maria Schneider. 
Colour. 129 mins. 


As the re-release of The Conformist testifies, Bernardo 
Bertolucci produced some of his finest work in the ’70s, and 
further proof comes in the form of that film’s successor, Last 
Tango in Paris. We can now put aside the controversy that 
surrounded Last Tango’s initial release and see it as a key 
statement of the director’s psychological and formal 
concerns. Ironically for a film that’s renowned for its explicit 
treatment of sexuality, Last Tango is more concerned with 
describing what separates its protagonists than the ties that 
bind. The central character, Paul (Marlon Brando), is a 
tormented middle-aged American in Paris who begins 
meeting a young woman for anonymous sex in an empty 
apartment. As one critic noted, “the cunning revelation of the 
film is that anonymity breeds intimacy, which is the 
bedfellow of contempt”. The entire film can in fact be seen as 
a brilliantly choreographed dance of death, with Brando’s 
soul-bearing performance giving emotional depth to 
Bertolucci’s study of human anguish and despair. 


TAXI DRIVER [18] 
April 29-30 
Director: Martin Scorsese. U.S.A., 1976. 


Starring: Robert De Niro, Cybill Shepherd, Jodie Foster. 
Colour. 114 mins. 


Taxi Driver was a watershed 
in American popular cinema. 
It was not a first film for its 
three leading talents — writer 
Paul Schrader, star Robert De 
Niro and director Martin 
Scorsese — but it did establish 
the vocabulary for a new kind 
of cinema, one rooted in an 
immediate sensual present 
and a self-awareness of 
cinema past. It was written, in 
the first place, out of 
Schrader’s own period of 
blackest depression, of 
loneliness and frustration and aimless driving about the 
city—it was an ‘animal’, as he put it, that jumped out of his 
head. To an extent, it remains an untamed beast, with a mood 
of misanthropy and misogyny that New York taxi driver 
Travis Bickle (De Niro) gives off and that the film too often 
indulges. But between them, Schrader and Scorsese explore 
the 101 varieties of urban madness with a stunning visceral 
immediacy, even while making their own connections to the 
past, to the xenophobia and self-destructive obsession of that 
touchstone of the Movie Brat generation, John Ford’s The 
Searchers. 
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TRIANGLE CINEMA 


MARCH - APRIL, 1994 


MARCH 


1 Tuesday 

LES VISITEURS [15] 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 
& 9.00 p.m. 

2 Wednesday 

LES VISITEURS [15] 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 
& 9.00 p.m. 


3 Thursday 

LES VISITEURS [15] 3.00 & 

5.00 p.m. 

THE WILD ANGELS [18] & THE 
WILD ONE [PG] 7.30 p.m. 

4 Friday 

MALICE [15] 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
LES VISITEURS [15] 5.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE 
SHOW [15] 11.15 p.m. 


5 Saturday 

MALICE [15] 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
LES VISITEURS [15] 5.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE 
SHOW [15] 11.15 p.m. 


6 Sunday 

MALICE [15] 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
LES VISITEURS [15] 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 


7 Monday 

MALICE [15] 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
LES VISITEURS [15] 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 


8 Tuesday 

MALICE [15] 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
LES VISITEURS [15] 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 


9 Wednesday 

MALICE [15] 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
LES VISITEURS [15] 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 


10 Thursday 

LES VISITEURS [15] 3.00, 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

THE LEATHER BOYS [15] 

7.00 p.m. 


11 Friday 

SHORT CUTS [18] 1.00, 4.20 & 
7.45 p.m. 

RESERVOIR DOGS [18] 11.15 p.m. 
12 Saturday 

SHORT CUTS [18] 1.00, 4.20 & 
7.45 p.m. 

RESERVOIR DOGS [18] 11.15 p.m. 
13 Sunday 

SHORT CUTS [18] 1.00, 4.20 & 
7.45 p.m. 

14 Monday 

SHORT CUTS [18] 3.00 & 7.30 p.m. 
15 Tuesday 

SHORT CUTS [18] 3.00 & 7.30 p.m. 
16 Wednesday 

SHORT CUTS [18] 3.00 & 7.30 p.m. 
17 Thursday 

SHORT CUTS [18] 2.30 & 7.45 p.m. 
SHAME [15] 6.00 p.m. 

18 Friday 

SHORT CUTS [18] 3.00 & 7.30 p.m. 


GROUNDHOG DAY [PG] 11.15 p.m. 


19 Saturday 

SHORT CUTS [18] 3.00 & 7.30 p.m. 
GROUNDHOG DAY [PG] 

11.15 p.m. 

20 Sunday 


GROUNDHOG DAY [PG] 2.00 p.m. 


SHORT CUTS [18] 4.00 & 7.30 p.m. 
21 Monday 

SHORT CUTS [18] 3.00 & 7.30 p.m. 
22 Tuesday 

SHORT CUTS [18] 3.00 & 7.30 p.m. 
23 Wednesday 

SHORT CUTS [18] 3.00 & 7.30 p.m. 
24 Thursday 

SHORT CUTS [18] 3.00 p.m. 

I BOUGHT A VAMPIRE 
MOTORCYCLE [18] 7.00 p.m. 
RUMBLE FISH [18] 9.00 p.m. 

25 Friday 

THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS [15] 
3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

TRUE ROMANCE [18] 11.15 p.m. 
26 Saturday 

THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS [15] 
3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

TRUE ROMANCE [18] 11.15 p.m. 


27 Sunday 

TRUE ROMANCE [18] 3.00 p.m. 
THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS [15] 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

28 Monday 

THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS [15] 
3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

29 Tuesday 

THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS [15] 
3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

30 Wednesday 

THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS [15] 
3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

31 Thursday 

THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS [15] 
3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

DR. STRANGELOVE [PG] 

6.00 p.m. 


APRIL 


1 Friday 

THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS [15] 
2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 

KING OF THE HILL [12] 4.30& 
9.00 p.m. 

SEX, LIES & VIDEOTAPE [18] 
11.15 p.m. 

2 Saturday 

THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS [15] 
2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 

KING OF THE HILL [12] 4.30 & 
9.00 p.m. 

SEX, LIES & VIDEOTAPE [18] 
11.15 p.m. 

3 Sunday 

SEX, LIES & VIDEOTAPE [18] 
2.00 p.m. 

KING OF THE HILL [12] 4.30 & 
9.00 p.m. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS [15] 
6.30 p.m. 

4 Monday 

KING OF THE HILL [12] 2.00 & 
6.30 p.m. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS [15] 
4.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

5 Tuesday 

KING OF THE HILL [12] 2.00 & 
6.30 p.m. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS [15] 
4.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

6 Wednesday 

KING OF THE HILL [12] 2.00 & 
6.30 p.m. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS [15] 
4.00 & 8.30 p.m. 


7 Thursday 

THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS [15] 
3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

THE SERVANT [18] 6.15 p.m. 

8 Friday 

BODY SNATCHERS [18] 3.00, 7.00 
& 11.15 p.m. 

THE CONFORMIST [18] 5.00 & 
8.45 p.m. 

9 Saturday 


DOCTOR ZHIVAGO [PG] 3.00 p.m. 


BODY SNATCHERS [18] 7.00 & 
11.15 p.m. 

THE CONFORMIST [18] 8.45 p.m. 
10 Sunday 


DOCTOR ZHIVAGO [PG] 3.00 p.m. 


BODY SNATCHERS [18] 7.00 p.m. 
THE CONFORMIST [18] 8.45 p.m. 
11 Monday 

THE CONFORMIST [18] 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

STRANGER THAN PARADISE [15] 
5.10 & 9.10 p.m. 

12 Tuesday 

THE CONFORMIST [18] 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

STRANGER THAN PARADISE [15] 
5.10 & 9.10 p.m. 

13 Wednesday 

THE CONFORMIST [18] 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

STRANGER THAN PARADISE [15] 
5.10 & 9.10 p.m. 

14 Thursday 

TOMMY [15] 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
STRANGER THAN PARADISE [15] 
5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

15 Friday 

THE MUSIC OF CHANCE [15] 3.00 
& 7.00 p.m. 

TOM & VIV [15] 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH 
[18] 11.15 p.m. 

16 Saturday 

THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH 
[18] 2.30 & 11.15 p.m. 

TOM & VIV [15] 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
THE MUSIC OF CHANCE [15] 
7.00 p.m. 

17 Sunday 

THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH 
[18] 2.30 p.m. 

TOM & VIV [15] 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
THE MUSIC OF CHANCE [15] 
7.00 p.m. 

18 Monday 

THE MUSIC OF CHANCE [15] 3.00 
& 7.00 p.m. 


TOM & VIV [15] 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
19 Tuesday 

THE MUSIC OF CHANCE [15] 3.00 
& 7.00 p.m. 

TOM & VIV [15] 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
20 Wednesday 

THE MUSIC OF CHANCE [15] 3.00 
& 7.00 p.m. 

TOM & VIV [15] 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
21 Thursday 

THE FRENCH LIEUTENANT'S 
WOMAN [15] 2.00 & 6.45 p.m. 
TOM & VIV [15] 4.30 & 9.00 p.m. 
22 Friday 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE [U] 
3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

TOM & VIV [15] 6.15 p.m. 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS [18] 
11.15 p.m. 

23 Saturday 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE [U] 
3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

TOM & VIV [15] 6.15 p.m. 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS [18] 
11.15 p.m. 

24 Sunday 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS [18] 
3.00 p.m. 

TOM & VIV [15] 6.15 p.m. 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE [U] 
8.30 p.m. 

25 Monday 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE [U] 
3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

TOM & VIV [15] 6.15 p.m. 

26 Tuesday 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE [U} 
3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

TOM & VIV [15] 6.15 p.m. 

27 Wednesday 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE [U]3.00 
& 8.30 p.m. 

TOM & VIV [15] 6.15 p.m. 

28 Thursday 

CARAVAGGIO [15] 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
TOM & VIV [15] 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
29 Friday 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE [U] 
2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 

BELLE EPOQUE [15] 4.30 & 

9.00 p.m. 

TAXI DRIVER [18] 11.15 p.m. 

30 Saturday 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE [U] 
2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 

BELLE EPOQUE [15] 4.30 & 

9.00 p.m. 

TAXI DRIVER [18] 11.15 p.m. 


